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methods of truth for its own sake. For its ideals to be permanent, they must be 
founded on the ideals that men have wrung from experience, and must include them. 
To untangle the web of materialism and liberate idealism through a mastery of its 
deeper human relations is the task that gives to universities an opportunity such as 
never before existed in the history of the world. It is upon their mastery through 
education of the practical world of vocation, and upon their ability to saturate 
efficiency in making a good living with the ideals of living a good life that the greatness 
of a modern university depends. The representative man, the product of such a 
university, may be a great churchman, a great soldier, a great statesman, a great 
scientist, but he will pre-eminently be a great citizen [pp. 142-43]. 



Education during Adolescence. — A recent discussion 1 of some problems of 
secondary education contains seven chapters with an admirable Introduction 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. The author was formerly a scholar at Clark University 
and studied under Dr. Hall, and throughout the entire book he quotes freely 
from the latter's writings. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Hall states that "interest is the very Holy Ghost 
of Education and so-called formal studies and methods of discipline are largely 
a delusion and a snare. They make degenerate mental tissue." Dr. Hall 
says Mr. Mackie's book "appears at the psychological moment." 

In chapter i the author states that the purposes of education, based not 
only on the needs of society but also on the needs of the adolescent, are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, "to train character, to suggest, to awaken, to graft interest, 
to give range and loftiness of sentiment of view, to broaden knowledge, and 
to bring everything into touch with life." During this age every effort possible 
should be made to "fill and develop mind, heart, soul, and body," especially 
with a view to vocational training. Such training demands vitalized and 
humanized materials of education and methods of instruction. This work is 
based "largely on the psychology of adolescence," and the author states in 
clear terms the aptitudes, interests, and the needs of boys and girls of the 
teen age. 

Mr. Mackie sets forth four specific aims or functions of the high school. 
These are: (1) health, or physical well-being; (2) vocational guidance; (3) 
personal culture; (4) social efficiency. 

Chapter ii discusses the six-year high-school curricula. The author 
outlines the advantages of the reorganization plan as follows: (1) bridges the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary grades; enriches, adapts, 
and vitalizes the curriculum; (2) places adolescent pupils under the tutelage 
of men instead of women since the relative proportion of male to female pupils 
is greater in the junior high school than in the elementary grades ; (3) introduces 
the departmental plan of instruction; (4) psychological adaptation. 

"The six-year high-school curriculum is fully consistent with established 
principles of genetic pedagogy and psychology." Pupils enter the junior 

1 R. A. Mackie, Education during Adolescence. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. xv+222. $2.00. 
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high school at twelve or thirteen, at the beginning of the adolescent period. 
The author submits programs of study outlined for the junior and the senior 
high schools. 

In chapter iii, "Election in Education," the author states that the recog- 
nition of individual pupil differences is responsible for a rather general and 
wholesome election of studies in high schools, and also predicates that the 
University of Chicago and Reed College were among the first of the higher 
institutions to recognize the elective system for entrance of high-school 
graduates. Many advantages to both pupils and teachers are ascribed to the 
elective system. 

Under the heading "Proposed Changes in Secondary Education" in 
chapter iv, the writer states that the tendency is to provide more liberally for 
civic, social, and cultural needs of pupils as well as vocational needs and pre- 
dilections. The aim of the high school is " to produce cultured, self-supporting, 
self-respecting, finished members of society." The answer to the question: 
What subjects must be prescribed for all students? is that those subjects 
must be prescribed which are "recognized as supremely useful to all." The 
usually recognized constants are, according to the author, English, history of 
civilization, "and modern civic and social problems." The remaining electives 
will be determined by the pupil's "aptitudes, interests, needs, and aims in 
life." 

Much attention should be given to vocational guidance as a means of 
the discovery of vocational aptitudes. Education should be adapted to the 
pupil instead of the pupil to education. 

In chapters v, vi, and vii, the author discusses the required subjects and 
says that the social studies make a strong appeal for the introduction of modern, 
up-to-date courses in civic and social problems, making possible better and 
more efficient citizenship. High-school pupils are entitled to such courses. 
English is one of the required subjects and should be presented in an interesting, 
fascinating manner for the inculcation of appreciatory power, as well as for 
information. A splendid treatise on history is given in chapter vii. The 
author suggests many points in favor of the study of history, particularly 
in meeting social problems, and summarizes with seven good reasons why all 
should study history. 

The author appends a comprehensive list of books on education, particu- 
larly for adolescents. 

Taken as a whole, this book is quite suggestive and inspirational. Those 
persons who find the original works of G. Stanley Hall a little weighty will 
have their minds refreshed with some of his doctrines by reading Mr. Mackie's 
book, in which Dr. Hall's philosophy is presented in a very readable style, 
yet with less tonnage than is found in his own works. 
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